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ABSTBACT 

The Americfin Association of Colleges for Teachejr 
Eaucation. (AACTE) has been very active in the performance-based 
movement. In the fall of 1972, the AACTE conducted a preliminary 
survey of 1,250 institutions asking whicfi institutions were 
operating, investigating and/or planning PBTE prdgrams. Of the 783 
respondents (a 63 percent; return) , 131 (17 percent) saad they Here 
operating PBTE programs, 228 129 percent) said they were not, and a 
large number, 424 (54 percent) \ said they were in some-stage of ^ 
investigation. The staff of Teicher Programs and Services at ^ 
Educational Testing Servic^, iri conjunction with the 'sraff of f JCTE 
drafted a questionnaire, i aimed at examining as closely as- possible 
the status of PBTE programs. The questionnaire was reviewed i)y 
leading educators ih tli^'J movement and most suggestions were 
incorporated. The -limitations of. a papfer and pencil survey are 
evident; the data provide a quantitative view and raise mai^iy more 
questions than can be ansyered here. If feasible, sample follow-up 
visits will be made in 'order to gain a more qualitative understanding 
of some of the , programs, l^pne the less, "/the results of the sury^y 
provide the most recent and derailed infprmat Ion available on PBTE 
programs. (Author/DEP) 
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^. . INTRODUCTION 

' As researchers 3nd educators . have attempted to examine teacher 
behavior and understand what;constitutes a "good "teacher" , experimental 
programs have been developed and tried in many institutions. /This • 
exploration i s surely a s ign of v i tal i ty in an important segment of 
higher education.^ Educators dissatisfied with the more traditional 
teacher-training programs faced with the increasingly crit'ical scrutiny 
of their ?^grams an-d the teachers they produce are seeking methods to 
irjiprove the training of classroom teachers. 

One of the new approaches , which beg.an to develop momentum in the 
sixties, is the performance or competency-based approach'to teacher 
education. whMch. simply stated, .s an attempt to defi ne , understand and ^ 
replicate the components of good teaching perfbrmance in the classroom. 
Margaret Lindsay in ..n.Tn.l of Treacher Education^ gjves a more. ^ 
detailed definition: "The process of .des igni ng a competency-based program 
of initialteacher education requires specifying in advance expected 
outcomes in terms of competencies to be demonstrated by graduates of the 
program, devel opi ng Jearn i ng opportunities and envi ronments- expected to . 



1. Lindsay. Margaret, "Performance-ba^sed Teacher Edu<<tion: Examination 
of a slogan," Journal of Teacher Education Vol ume XXIV, Fall, 1973, 
No. 3, p. 181. 



Vaeiiitate students' progressWoward specified outcomes, and constructing 
and using eva Ilia ting procedures and instrumfents directly relevant to the 

stated competencies." The complex process of designing this type of 

/ ■ . • • • ^ .... 

curriculum is exacting'and expensive, but more and more institutions are 

. ' * • • ^ 

attempting the tisk. There are now about one hundred programs in varying 

Stages, and many more are planning them. 

- Educators, colleges and educational arganizatjo'hs are interested in 

monitoring these new development's. .Some ^re concerned with larger 

questions of quality and relative meri'^t of performance-based edr.cati,on; 

othfers are concentt at i ng on module development , program management' and 

assessments- All are^watching carefuMy to see whether this is an ephemeral 

movement or a majoc breakthrough in teacher education. ^* 

Purpose of the Survey 

The American Association of Xol leges. for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
has been very active in the performance-based movement.'^ Their Committee 
on 'Performance-Based Teacher Education (here i^after#PBT^) headed by 
Dr. Karl Massanari has sponsored woKkshops and conferences and has produced 
"an excellent series of booklets on the s^ubject. 

i ' 

In the fall of 1972, the 'AACTE conducted a prel iminary- survey of,, 
1,250 institutions asking whifch institutions were operating, i nvest i g(,at i ng 



^There is some disagreement regarding the use of the words performance- 
based and compete/icy-based. For the purpose of this survey and report, 
the words are used interchangeably. ■/ 



and/or planning PBTE programs. Of the 783 respondents (a 63% return) , 
131 07%) said they were operating PBTE programs , 228 (23%) said they 
were not, and a large number/ ^2^ (5^%), said they were in some stage of 
investigation. 

Teacher Programs and Services of Educat iona T Tes t i ng Service (ETS) 
is vitaVly interested ho the changes taking place in teacher training, 
As,:the coor^dinators of the Natfenal Teacher Examinations (NTE) and the - 
sponsors of various st,udies on teacher behavior, and as • a resqarch- 
oriented educational organization, ETS is anxious to learn as much as 
possible about the ''state cf the art". \, ^/ 

Accordingly, the staff of Teacher Programs- and Services, in con- 
junction with the staff of AACTE drafted a questionna i re, aimed at - 
examiniH=jg as closely as possible the status of PBTE programs.- The 
questionnaire was reviewed by leading educators in the movement and 
most suggestions were i ncorporatuu . The limitations of a paper and 
pencil survey are evident; the"da^a provide a quantitative view and 
raise many more questions than can be arlswered here. If feasible^ 
sample follow-up visits will be made in order to gain a more qualitative 
Understanding of some of the programs. Nonetheless, the results of the 
survey provide the most recent and detailed i nfornat i on ava i 1 abl e on 
PBTE programs. 
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THE SURVEY PROCESS ■ • . • 

\ 

• - * . . ■■ - * ■ 

The survey is composed of 37 questions, most of which requir^^ a 
checked response; .11 allow for write-in completions or explanations. 
It is divided into three general areas:* ^ . 
* ^ • Genera 1 Data - concerning the breakdown of ' ^ 

PBTE programs, the numbers of students ^nd 
faculty' and the problems nvol ved in 



changing over 



from tradition-al patterns, 



2. Program Characteristics - ' cbnciern i ng the 



details of the programs, goals, methodology, 

7 ^ 

field exper i ences ^nd module development. 
\j 3- Eval ua t ion ~ concerning the ways in which 
the students, faculty a^nd programs are 
reviewed and assessed. 

Sample 

The survey was mailed on May 4, 1973 to 124 institutions that had 
identified .themselves as having perforrtiance-based programs on the initial^ 
survey mentioned ^bove. (Those 7 not included arrived late at AACTE.) 
A follow-up letter was sent on May 31 j to those, institutions not responding 
to the first mailing. (See Appendices A and B.) 

By June 30, a total of 83 responses or 67% were received. Of these, 
75 responses were usable (60%). Of the eight non-usable r-eturns, six 
respondents indicated that they did not have separate or total performance- 
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based . p rolr^ms -bu t ra t he r we re i nco rpo r a t i ng 4 deas a bout-<;^pe tenc I es 
.jnto^thelr'^^^ programs; one institution expects' thei r >^;ogram to 

be operative in the spring of 'l97i» and another said that, they were forced 
toirdp their PBT£ program and revert to a traditional program due to 
. personnel changes. A telephone sample of non- respondents indicated . 
' part iai P'BTE development and some reluctance to cal 1 - themselves 
. ''performance-based''-s!imilar to some of the respondents included in this 
''r|port. Many of the responding institutions sent supp^lementary materials 
alotig wUh their returr\s which reveal a g^reat deal of activity and 
vitality in these new pi-ograms/ / 



Representat i veness . , j 

Vrx the 75 usable returns tiaere is a diverse-jgroup „of institutions 
- ■ \ ^ ' " I I '. ^ 

represented,- as shown by. Table 1 according to th^ criteria of control, 

- ^^ A \ . ' ■ ' ' " ■ i / ' ■ 

size and geographic location: , • , 

Table 1 

Distribution tff Responding Institutions Accprding to 
. o Control , Siz'e and Geographic Location ' - 

■ "■■ . e " 

Control Si ze Geoc|raphic Location 

Publi'c - kB {ek%) 'Less than 1,000 - 13 (17%) NE. MA - 2k (32%) . 

Private*- 27 (36%) "l ,001 - , 10 ,000 - k5 (60%) MW n ~^25 (33%) • 

' " " .\ ' More than 10,000 - 17 (23%) S, SE - 11 (15%) 

\, ■ SW, FW, NW - 15 (20^) . 
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.1 SURVEY RESUUS 

. . ' .1. 

General Data . 

There'are a total of 123 separate PBTE programs op.=iraMng for.^he . 
training of teachers for nursery school thrbugh grade with 59 parallel 
prpgrams which were labeled "tradit^ona^^, This ^eprosents the bulk of* 
all the PBTE programs report i ng. As shown in Table Z below, three 

categories were formed for this grouping,— Nurse-y-'Kindergarten, Grades' 

\ . ■ . ' • ..... 

1-3, and Grades li-8,— in order to see more prec iselY^ where the changes 

are taking place. .At the secondary level tjiere are 53 programs, with 32 

running parallel to* traditional programs./ Nearly all of the responding 

institutions have both PBTE- and traditional prdtijrams avail;=>ble. Some 

respondents noted that PBTE was an option for their students; others' 

emphasi^zed the partial nature of their program or coursework; still 

others reported that .they were in the embryonic stages of development, 

and were basing their answers to the.questionna i re on planned, rather 

than ^ctudl, programs. " 

Table 2 \ 

^ ' - \ 

PBTE and Traditional Program^ According to 

^ ^ Grade Level or Subject 



Programs 

»■ 


PBTE - 


"Traditional" 


Nursery-Ki ndergartenf 


2-1- 


8 


• Early Childhood (1-3) 




23 ' 


Elementary {k-8) 


• 56 


28 


• Secondary 


53 


32 


Special Education. 


16 


2k 


Guidance Counseling 


12 ° 


"21 


Graduate. Level Programs 


20 


32 - • 
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• . It should be rioted t'hat most of the activity i% talking plade-on the 
undergraduate level ; only Special Education ^ Guidance Counsel i.ng and the 
Graduat^g^ieWl show more traditional programs than PBTE programs in the-. 
Insti^tutions reporting. However, graduate level PBTE is possibly under- 
represented because universities that have graduate teacher programs only 
were not solicited. 

According to the returns, there are"-a total of 2i»,399 st^udents in' 
the performance-based programs An the responding institutions. Onei of ^ 
these "institutions^laims 2,700 or 11% of^ 4he. total . The distribution 

is' shown i<n Table- 3. , \ 

Table 



Number of 


Students ih\ PBTE 


Programs 


Students 


■ * ■ 

Institutions 


■ i 


1-50'^ 


18 ^> 




5T-100 


17 V 




lOlnlSO/ 


• 7 ■ 


9% 


151 + 


30 


• i»0% 




(W.A. = h%) 





The number of students completing PBTE programs is shown in Table ^t, 

Table ^ 

Number of Students Gi aduated From PBTE Programs „ ^ 



Students 
0 

1-50 

51-1,00^^ 
101-150 
151+ 



ns^t i tut ions 



21 
•19 
9 



6 
22 
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The highest single number reported here was 3 ;000 in bnfe institution, 
('not the same^'one mentioned with 11^ of the, tot.al enronment) . , The 
tot^l'^inb^r of students graduated is 12,996. pome institutions- with 



muj^tlple prog ramsi^ gave more than one response t|o this query;. 
^ . A large proportion of the respondents— 71^ (53 institut;i6ns)— have . 
been operating their PBTE prog'rams less than two years, with 29% (22 
institutions) operating longer. Here too; 'there was some variance for 
multiple programs within a single institution. 

The numbers pf faculty involved in PBTE programs varied considerably? 
37 programs ^(A9?) had 5 persons or less (using full-time equivalents, 
i.e., U people @ quarter time = 1), 30 had more than 5 {^^%) with 8 not 
responding^ (lU). One i nst i tut ioi^, said they had M staff people invol^yed 

in their PBTE program. , 

,The response to a question concerning retraining programs for fa'culty 
involved in PBTE programs is significant ,in the numbers, extent and 
variety of .retraining going on. The methods are 1 is-ted below in order of 
preference: " r 

. < , I Table 5 V ^ ^ , ' **■ . ■ : 

Fri^jquency of Train! ng Programs for Faculty 
" Among Respontling Institutions 

No, of Institutions 

Informal meetings 58 77% 

Conferences. ^8 (>h% 

Seminars * 3^ ^5% 
Other (see below) , 

None 7 9% 



/• 
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Only 7 jnst i tut ions '(9%) do not have any formal retra i hing pro'C^isions . 
Many respondents descr i bed workshops, on-the-job assignments, consultant 
activity and coope?ative plann i ng i n* the space provided for '"Other". 

' . ■ • ' v. v < 

When asked to describe training programs available for classroom : 
teachers )now working with students from PBTE programs, 12 i nsti tui^i-ons.- - 
indicated in-servjce training, 11 indicated course work offered at their; 
university for classroom teachers, and another IT said informal ir^eMngs^ 
and/or seminars were available/ Others mentibnedvi deoraped programs, 
on-site instruction and workshops. Eighteen institutions do not have 
programs for the classroom teachers. - 

A hotab'le 73%, or 55 institutions, said they were. engaged in or 
planning a teaching center or consortium ar rarygement , as shown in the 
Table below. (A teaching center was, defined' as '*a coordinating site 
for teacher education where performance criteria are formulated, super- 
vised and evaluated, and/or where research and devel opment , are undertaken 

. . Table ^ C ^ 

Response to (^ue$t: ion #8 Concerning Teaching Centers 
Consortia and Groups Involved 

teaching Center ' ., " ^ •- / 

or Consortium ' x - Groups Involyed' ^ 

1 . Engage^d in- 30 ' 1 • Loca 1 • S choo 1 D i ^'t r i ,c t s - 39 7^% 

2. Planning - ^5 33% 2. Universities & Col/leges - 15 27% 

3. No ' - 20 27% 3. Lodal Teacher Asj^ociations - 6 11% 

] -~ ' .■ ■ ■;/. . . ; ■ ^ " ■ 

'^The percentage used is based upon the number of institutions responding 
to 1 S 2 (a total of 55) from the column on the left. 
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^ Many instJ-feutions :,'in<ii cated that two-or three school districts were 

cooperating with theFr PBTE programs. (One was working with ten school , 
.districts.) Other affiliations noted were with State Teacher Asspciatjons 
School Boards, community groups arid students. 

A large number of respondents {k]) said their tr'^ining programs had 
been evaluated and approved by the State Board of Education; 17 said they 
have not been approved and 29 are approved on a pi lot\^bas i s . These 
figures may be misleadi ng, however, since some of the programs described 
are partial, not tota 1 , new programs and the approval may have^^^n^iyen 
^ on the basis of the total .tra i n i ng programs, or on cri^teria other than 
performance-based criteria. (For thi$ reason , perhaps , som^ Insti tutions 
'■\ checked mbre than one response here.) , I 

Many problems were encountered in changing from one t^Vpe of program 
to another, according to the resjionse to question #10. Tj!e problems are 



1 ist^d in Table 7. ' - \ 

■ \ 

. . Table 7 



Frequency \of Problems Related to PBTE Programs 



Faculty allocations 
Financial Support 
Other ^(see below) 
Space Problems 
Equipinent 

Cooperation of insti£^ution 
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Only, three institutions indicated no problems at all, all three being 
new universities where problems would appear more easily, avoidable^ 
Other difficulties mentioned involved money— for faculty release time, 
stipends for summer sess ions and tuition, for research, library facil- - 
ities, etc. Eleven respondents meationed staff llsistance as a factor, 
both within their own departments and on the university faculty, and a 
few mentioned .the 1 imi^tat ions of time placed .upon their faculty ^ noti'ng 
that performance-based programs require a great deal mpre time both from 
the faculty and the students. One respondent' wrote in "Energy!!*' Another 
wrote, [the] "largest' problem was (and is) wi tj/the stucfent who ha^ , come 
up through 13-15 years of itnuctured, traditional e<Jucation, and now must 

a 

suddenly assume, responsibility for his time management, and his educationa 
actjvi ties.." ' / . 

Program Chefracter istics * ' • 

The initial question of fhe second section asked at what stage a 
student -appl ied for entry into a PBTE program. Twenty-seven ihst i tut idns 
answered junior year which is comparable to traditional programs; 9 

indicated freshmen year and 21 sophoinore year. Seventeen said "that entry 
varies according to the program; four others did not check a particular 
year at all. ^ 

The question immediately fol/lowing asked how a student'gains entry ^ 

into the PBTE program. The selection criteria and responses are listed 

in the Table below. 



TabTe 8 

Frequency of Selection C r i te r i a Used 



'" Cr iterion 
Sehf-se lection 
I nterview. 
Recommendat Yons 
Minimum GPA 

.Counseling 
Other 

Examinations 



.. No. of 
Insti tutions 



k5 
36i 
31 
31 
22 
18 
6 



i 

kB% 

k]% 
23% 

s% 



Almost all the respondents checked more than one criterion. It is 
interesting to/note* that so maay institutions checked self-selection, 
although. only .8 of the 45 checked self-selection only- 
In-order" to learn more about the formulation of objettives for a 

PBTE progranr, three of the most probable methods'^of devek>ping object; 

* « ■*'.'■. 

were Tfsted'. Sdme^ in'sti tut ions checked^all three methods > but most 
checked the., first two-- 

' Table 9 

• Classification of Expressed Objectives 



'Ho. of 
Inst t'tcit ions 

65 . 
- 52 " 
V26 
12 



Method 

Performnnce-based (participant^ is required 
to do something rather than simply know 
something) - . ^ 

Cognitive (part icipant> i s required to 
demonstrate knowledge and intellectual 
abi l^|ties)*- • 

Consequence-based (participant is required 
to baring about specified performance and/or 
cfiange in others) - 

'other 



A l^sfof characteristics of performance-baised programs was taken 
'from Stanley El am' sAACIE^pam^^ (wh ich. I tsBl f was a capsullzation of 
the.monogriph -entitled, "What is the- Stare of t he~Art?^L^^^^^^ 
Based Teacjier Educat ion Series , No. 1.); the check ^iXt with the numbVr- 
institutions respond i ng fol 1 ows below: 



Table 10 \ 



' Response to Question #15^ PBTE Character i st ics \ 
On the following check-l is t, - please indicate whi^ch characteristics 
are basic to your PBTE program. ^ . • .. ^ ■ 

Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) demonstrated by' the 

studen't are: ' ' —<i( ^ 

■ - " ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , • 

[5k] /derived from explicit concepti.ons of teachef roles. 

[57]/ stated so~ as to permit assessment of a student's behavior 

/ in'relatNon to<sp,ecific competencies. 

[60] made public in aJl^?ance. 

" ■ -. ' ■ f * ' , ■ . ■• • . ■■■ ■ ■ " " 

Criteria employed in assessing competencies are: 

[60] based upon, and in harmony with, specTfied competencies. 
[kO] explicit in stating expected levels of mastery and^ under 

spec i f l ed ,condi t i ons . 
[53] made public in advancel- 

Assessment of , the; student '§ clpmpetency: ^ 

[61] uses his/her performance" as the primary so^brce of evidence. 
" takes .in to. account student's knowledge r^levant^ to teaching 
and learning behavior. 
[5k] strives for- objectivi ty . \ 



Other elements: - ■' 

[kk] The student's rate of progress through the program is 
demonstrated competency rather than by time or course 
completion. 

[61] The' instructional program is intended to facilitate the 
development^ and evaluation of the student's achievement 
of 'competencies specified. 

[^3] The emphasis is on exit, not on entrance, requi rements. ^ 

[5^1 The program is field-centered. 
N '[^1] Instruction moves from mastery of specified techniques 
to role integration. ^ - ^ 

Mo$t institutions checked all the items on the list, although some 

wrote in qualifications, (e.g., "not yet", "sometimes', and "We are 

trying."). On the last item, for examjale, which- is the most difficult" • 

criterion to attain according to Elam, some respondents indicated they 

■•■•■■* ' ^ - \ ^ ' ^ ^ 

were still workin.g on this. The five items checked most freiquently 

specify the, core crit^^ in the PBTE programs responding: 

1) made public i,n advance (60) . 

2) based upon, 'arid in harmony'witb, specified ' • 
. competencies (60) - , - ^ 

3) .'uses hi.s/her performance as the primary source 

of .evidence (61) 
k) the instructional program is intended to facilitate 
• -the development and evaluatic^ of thei student's 
• achievement of competencies specific (61) 
5) the emphasis is o.n exit, not., on .entrance, ^ 
requrrements (59)- ""^f^ 
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The two items least checked on the list Indicate^^ome of the problems 
confronting new performance-based programs: 

1) explicit in stating expected level s of mastery and 
under sp^ci fied conditions (^O) 

t, 2). instruction moves.from mastery of specified techniques. 

//'■-' * * • * ' ■ ■ ' * • • 

to rol4 integration, (^l) 

' }- /'^ • ■ : ■ 

/ 'At is difficult to assess or confirm the accuracy .of responses to 

. this kind of che^Ck-list. There are. probably many programs that claim 

to be perforijiahce-bS-sed, which use the rhetpr ' c and know the literature, 
* but whose prpgrams may/in fact, fall short of actual ly fulfi 1 1 i ng the 

elements d^^cribed on thi s check-1 ist. , it ,is nonetheless striking to 

see how iTtany iristitutions say they are developing along the 1 i nes .i ndi cated 

here.* / 

* / /In trying to further explore what components^ of the responding ^ 
i-nsi-i tut ions' curriculums were performance-based, we divided the program 
Into three areas:- general studies, sgbject-matter special ization, and 

/courses in the professional education sequence. Almost all of the 
' resppndents, 9^-7^ , cl aimed that a 1 1 or some of their courses in the 
professional education sequence *ere performance-based, and .where per- 
centages of courses were indicated by respondents, the r-ange was m t6 
80%. For sub-ject-matter speciaUzation and general studies, far fewer 

• irfstitutions have changed or reformulated their, courses, though some 
i.ndi bated they hope to do so. 
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^ Table 11 ' 

Response to Quest ion #16 

Which of the following areas of your program are performance-based? 

Al 1 - ' Some None No Answer 
General Studies - ^ 5 1 1 2i»- 

Sub ject-Matter Special I zatiori . ^ 26 . l6 29 

Courses in Professional Education -31 ^ — ^ 

An attempt was made to probe the approach used in consent development 
in order to comprehend the program changes described in Table 11; t'he / 
results are shov;n below. ' 

Table 12 

* ... ■" * » 

Methods Used in Content Development - ; 

* qr ■ ■ • ■ ' . 

No. of ' - ■ 

Institutions Method Used - 

Vo Task analysis (observations of teathers teaching to 
^ * * develop competencies) ^1 \ 

3^ ' Studying the needs of children / . 

3lf - Cluster apj^roa'ch (identification of curricul um areas , 

and deduction of behavioral objectives) 

32 Reformulation of current courses / 

29 Use of competency lists formulated elsewhere? 

27 Theoretical approach . ^ . /V ;-^ 

12 ^ther methods 

In the write-In space pr^Dvlded some respondents noted that their p>ograms 
had evoWed from reformulation of'courses to a cruster approach; others 
said they used competency lis ts formul ated 'by their faculty and gther 
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sources. One respondent said that the "devel opment . . .of competencies 
for each course may vary from teacljer .to teacher," 

Those groups and agencies, named .as having participated in curriculum 
development were\; varied, and dependent on the paj-ticular needs of-each 
program. They , i ncl uded -var ious speci a 15 sts , Teacher Corps , facul ty , . 
public school -personnel, students, community persons, Regional Labs, etc, 

A three-part question followed concerning students and their-^field 
Experiences. Responses to Part A, ("At what point is the .student intro- . 
ducAJ to the classroom setting?") showed that students are. in the. 
classroom very earlvr in their programs: 28 institutions indicated , 
freshmen ^ear, li> - sophomore, 15 - junior and 2 - senior. Seven 
respondents said'that this introduction varied according to the program, 
with allowances for transfer students and except i'onal "cases. Some ■ 

• • ■ ■■ . * ■ ^ _ *x 

emphasized that a student could be in a classroom as soon as he or she 
chose to do so. (Four -Insti tutions .did not respond.) This was supported 
by Part C, ("What field experiences are available to your students?"), 
which- revealed that 67 (89%) of the respondents offered field experiences. 

, ' ■ ^ ' ^ \ 

'Part B of this question, ("What is the length of time aHoted for 
• student teaching?") j showed that the duration varies cons i derably . Most • 
institutions indicated one Semester, but with differing amounts of time— 
6. 8 or 10 weeks, and some have half day as opposed to all day programs. 
Only 9' programs said .they had more^than one year of student teaching. - 

Question"#20 requested more detailed information on the strategies' 
and' methods used in ^he implementation of curriculums. The results are 
shown in the Table below. • , . .. ' ^ .. 



Table 13 

* 

Response to Quest i oh, ^20— To what extent are each ^ 
'of! the following used in your PBTE program? 



A Great 
D«fa1 



Not 



No 



Microteaching 


21 


28% 


k2 


56% 


5 


7% 


3 


k% 




5*. 


Classroom Observations 




57% 


25 


33% 


3 


'»% 


2 


3% 


2 


3% 


Simulation 


7 


- 9% 


38 


51% 


21 


28% 


3 


'«% 




8% 


Observation Schedules 


12 


16% 


^ 36 


i»8% 


I'* 


19% 


3 


k% 




13% 


Instructional Modules 


i«2. 


56% 


22 


29%. 




i.% 


2 


3% 


6 . 


8% 


Clusters 


•27 


36% 


20 


27%. 


10 


13% 


5 


7% 


13 


17% 


Individualized Instruction 


33 




. 31 


i»1% 


5 


7% 


1 


1% 


5 , 


7% 


Team Teaching 


30 


ko% 


33 




7 


9% 


1 


• 1% 


®^ 

' r 


■ 5% 



If the first two columns In Table 13, "a great deal'-' and ^'moderate**, 

are grouped" toge then we see that five items are mentioned most frequently 

in PBTE training programs: mi croteach jng 

classroom observations 
instructional modulies ' ^ 
individual ized instruction 
' ' team teaching, \ 

It i6 also interesting to not/ that the low number and percer^^t for 

simulation and observation schedules in the .cc?lkUmn labeled .*'a great deal'* 

Is fn stfong contrast to t^e other items. Simulation generally, requi res 

Investment in equipment and therefore has a financial .consideration, 

which, a<5 will be pointed out later^bn, is a primary problem for PBTE ' 

fJrograms^^The modest use/of o&^^rvation" schedules may also relate to 

fiscal problems, since they r'equire extensive training. 
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The instructional module \s the domjn^ht unit being used in 
■ performance-based programs and as seexl above ^ is indeed in heavy "use. 
The.next question, the re foVe, was a series of inquiries about them. (An 
irtstructionai module was defined\s "a set of learning activl t ies-wi th 
objectives,, prerequisites, pre-assessment , instructional activities, 
post-assessment, and remediation.") Of those respondents using modules, 
35 institutions had less than 50, and 21 had more. One i nst i tut ion " sa id 
it has 1,500 modules! Fifty-six, or all t-hose responding tp this question 
said that some or all of their modules were developed locally. Those 
obtaining modflles el sewhere general 1 y indicated State Departments of 
Education and catalogs o°f competencies as their sou,rces. Thirty-four f 
iostitutibtis safd their modules were field tested before implementation;.^, 
l^j said theirs were noV tested and kj said that mpduTes are currently • ;. 
" being develope'd for their programs. One respondent wrote , "All . are 
"undergoing revision in a<?cord with evaluation results." Another insti- 

tut iotf- said ^it° was "not sure 'modules' describes" i nstructional strategy. ^ 

■ . ■ ■•- - / 

more, a one-to-one teaching/learning strategy," suggesting a Mngerijig ^ 

problem of definition. ' 

The level of satisfaction of those institutions using instructional 
■ modules varied from very good (11)^ to inadequate (l), with the bulk (kk) 
."ranging in the middle, (l9 " sat i'ofactory , 13 - adequate and U - mixed.) 

Some respondents checke'd more than one response hefe, and 21 did not 

answer. " 
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' • The numbers of modules in use and the numbers b^lng developed • 

' underliVie the need for the ^oordlnat ion of module'^develdpment, in the 
.hope of future exchanges, or>mpdule ''banks". ..Concern was expressed for 
the validation and assressrjient of all modules in us.e. In addition, ^ 
"^^"^^ al though most responden-t's sTressed Ibcal izat ion, i le.., modules tai lored 

to the needs of. their own programs, many also noted a concern for some ... 
^ uniformity ahd quality. Limitations of- fiscal resources hamper the 
development of modules in many of the responding ins^ti tat ions . 

Forty-four institutions (59^) described other internal or external 
support services used'in their PBTE programs; 8 (11^) used none with 
13 (17^) not responding. Many respondents listed catalogs of competen- 
cies, AACTE conferences,. State Department-sponsored workshops and visits 
to <>ther tampuses with PBTE programs, (e.g^.Weber State,, which was 
"mentioned frequently). Others listed consultants, professional meetings, 
and interaction between centers. The State of Connecticut for example, 
has its own Clearinghouse for PBTE; another group, the Muiti -State 
Consortium on PBTE, comprised of seven cooperating states ,^^pubr^ a 
/newsletter on PBTE. One respondent wrote in, "It^s been trial and error." 
Another said, "On our budget you must be kidding." 

A final quest'ion in- the section on program characteristics asked for 
requirements for graduation. Some of the requi rements. listed are obviously 
■ all-university i;equi rements , and not strictly those of a PBTE program, so 
there must lie some qualification in the use of this response. The highest 
percentage, 83^ , (62 i nst i tut ions) checked "competencies completed", a / 



trait that would seem to be a necessity for a. PBTE program,, A minimum 
number of hours, 6h the other hand, is not wholly cons is tent wi th PBTE 
theory. Below is a Table of the responses. ^ 

* ■ . ■ 

^ . / Tal?le ]h 

•M ■ ■ . ■ 

Graduation Requirements ^ 





No^ of 






1 nst i tutions 


1 


Competencies completed 


62 




Minimum number of hours 


52 




Supervi sory eval uations 






Mihimum.GPA 


' Al ' 


SSI 


C r i ter i on- ref e renced tests 


20 


27% 


Microteaching eval uat ioFis.-. 


20 


27% 


Other 


8 


.1 n 


Observation schedul'e 


6 


B% 



analyses . ' 

... N.A. - 7 {3%) V ' , 

Eval uation 

The section on evaluation revealed a pressing need for the validation 
and assessment of performance-based programs-both the mo.vement as a whole 
. and' its component parts. Many respondents expressed their concerns on this 
subject. (See Appendix C.) • 

- The first four questions in this section dealt with evaluative methods 
used in modules: Both the questions and the answers follow: 



26* Do your students have to meet a specified achievement/ • 
* -Jevel In each module? . 

Answer:, Yes - 60 (^0%) ^ 
>No - 7 ( 9^) ^ 

?7. ' Do.you have retraining or recycling procedures, for < 

thbse who do not reach competencf levels? ' - . j 

' Answer: Yes - 61 (8n) 

•No . 7 ( 9^) ' * ^^ 

N.A.- 7 I 9^o) 

' ■ . " » 

28. Is there a maximum number of-trials allowed for 
competencies? ' ; 

Answer: Yes - Ip. (13^) 
No - 56 (65^) 
N.A.- 9 (12%), 1 ' 

29. Is there a maximum antount of time'al lowed? 

Answer: Yes -24 (32%) 
T - 43 (57%) 

N^.- 8(11%) • ; 

! ■ ■ 

In the first three questions , there seems to be general agreement on 
module procedure. Only in question #29- is there any widespread disagree- 
ment expressed 'concerning the amount of time allowed for completion of 
the modules. One. prob Van heje would obviously concern the program's 
capacity to receive new-students without setting some limits on those 
already enrolled-. One respondent ndted, i'We have not found it necessary 
at' this .point. However", we do find that a number of students deselect 

themselves." ~ * - , , 

A question on the gathering of evidence to assess achievement levels 
of the modules (or other tra i ni ng programs) revealed the lai;gest number of 
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■ institutions relying. 6n observation; although there were no questions or 
. explanations on the methods of observat i on used. The responses are listed 
• below in order of preference: 

Table, 15 

Frequency of Measures Used for Achievement Levejg. 





'Hp. of 






Institutions 


, %. 


Observation 


62 . . 


83? 


Sel f-report 


50 


S7% 


Written tests 


ks' 


65% 


Oral tests 


" ~k2 


' 5.6% 


Other 


20 


27%. 


N.A. 


- 7 (9%)- 





Some of those checking "other" wrote in, "changes in^ pupi'l behavior", 
"cooperating teacher reports", and "performance on special projects". 

The following question concerned the grading sys.tem(s) used. Here, 

the jetter grade is still most prevalent, even though many of the model 
prog ^^amff- and des"criptions say that .incomplete/compVete is the most accurate 
and \appropri ate way ,ta measure' competence. However, a gradlrfg system, is 
generally an institutional requirement, and not the choice of a department 
or a program within that department, as some quest ionnai res -spec i fi cal 1 y 
noted. Following are the numbers and percents for the responses to 
grading patterns. 
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^ Table 16 
Gradi ng Practices 



Method 
Letter grade 
Pass/Fail * 
Varies 
Other 

Incomplete/Complete 
Negotiable 



No. of 

Insti tutions ^ 

33 

25 33^ 

• 19 Z5Z 

]k - 19^ 

10 13^ 

- 3 ' ^% 



An open' question requesting a descr ipt/for^as to how the department 

or program arrives at a synthesis of the indiv/dual student ' s ski 1 1 s after 

completing ^^pE prog ram provoked var ied responses . A few institutions 

noted tha't^pRbntinuous, moni tor ing and detailed evatuat ions ,of the stfjdents 

all along the way were necessary. ^^5pme programs indicated various 

contracts and/or check points, With conferences, interviews, and c|-it|Mon 

refereneed^^iluation. One institution said they use the cojledti/ve^ 

• ^\ ' • ' ■ * I 

judgments of the student,, cooperating teacher from the'pubric s.chiol and 

college faculty. Other respondents noted hov^v difficult it was to/ arrive 

at a syntheslTs, saying that this was a cont i nu i ng problem for th^m which 

they had not solved; ]k institutions did not answer the question! at all. 

A^ more specific three-part question on the eval uat ion of tne. entire 

PBTE program also showed interesting results. For curriculum rjbview, the 

use of faculty and student committee's Was mo$t common, as shown below: 
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Table 17 







No. of 7 




Institutions 


1 


55 


73% 


■ kS 


60% 


26 


35% 


19 


25% 


(13*j 





Method 
Faculty committees,^.. 
Student .commi ttees^'r 
\ , Off campus personnel 

, Other 

N.A, - 

> I. 

Those checking "other", meritibned "state. accredi t ing teams" and "internal 
and external eval uators".' For review of faculty performance, student 
ratings were most heavily' used : 

Table 18 
Facul ty Performance Measures 





No. of 


4i 


Method 


Institutions 


1 >' 


student ratings 


56 


75% 


Self-evaluation - 


- /j2"' 


56% 


Classroom visitation*^ 


31 . 


ko%. 


Achievement tes-t results 


lb:, 


]3% 


Other 


10 


]3% 


N.A. - 8 


(lU) 





Additional notations cited "graduate'student studies of programs" and the 
"extent to which students meet criteria". An increasing emphasis on 
graduate feedback for. review of teacher training was also noted. 
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Eighty^four percent of the respondents do something related to studying the 

* 

performance, safisfacticri and whereabouts of their gracluates , x as seen below 
" ' \ Table 19 ^J:^ . 

^ * - Methods -Used for Graduate Feedback 



No. of 

Institut^ns % ^i ; 



Questionnaires " 4$ S"*,, 60^ 

. ."' •. Informal report 26 f ' 3S% 

On-site, visits '^'^ ^' 3U / 

. ^ Other ■, 9 12* 

N.A. - 12 (16*) • 

•'Group and individual interviews" and '^Office of Teacher Placement reports" 
were among the ti ings mentioned for "other". 

Thirty Institutions (AO^) said. that they have formal research or . 
^"development progVams In conjunction with their PBTE programs. Thirtyr 
seven {k^X) did not<; with 8 (11^) not responding.- 

This third- section ended with an open question asking what the 
Inst i tut ion* s'^ PBTE program needed most and the answers summarize most of 
the problems involved with PBTE. We added in parentheses , /'Please do not 
say 'money-,, instead, state what the money would support." Most in'stitu- 

' . . r 

r » * * ■ » ' 

tions still said money, which js deafly an overjiding concern*^ (On^fe said 
we took the fun out of it by adding tH^at constraint!) Many institutions 
would like money for faculty release time, support materials, equipment, 
computer time and module development.. Many emphasized the n^ed for 
/ evaluative studies on the competencies in use, on performance-based , 
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pFog rams In general, and on the future pbssibil Ities and potential of 
,h Is system. Otie respohdent said they needed,. ."development of under- 

ng of what I^BTE and competency-based programs really 'are." Another 
said "increased staff to supervise field experiences , and money to conduct 
a .comprehensive program of evaluation." (See AppfendJx C for further . 

. . * ■ . . ■ */ 

comments, page 4 1.) -v 

♦ Some of the final coinments in the quest ionnai re express very well 
the enthusiasm and concern of the institutions sampled in the survey.. 
"If we can sol Ve. .. these problems, we feel.that we can have a significant 
effect on the quality of education— far more than with a traditional 
course-oriented approach . to. . .teacher education." And another said, 
"In CBTE the. total teacher education faculty feels they are involved in 
a, vital process of discovery and they are sti?nulat6d by the accompanying 

> 

expitement of the search....'' 



CONCLUSION 

. 'C;-. - ■' ■ ' . 

^ This survey provides new data on the degree and extent of development 
of competency-based education programs/ Among the 75 Jnstitutions In the 
sample, /some are still rn embryonic and experimental stages; others have 
attempted to change their entire teacher preparation curriculum over to a 
competency- based program. The numbers of students', fatuity and separate 
PBTE programs vary considerably from irist^tution to institution. The 

•problems faced b^y the institutions, hcjwever, are simi lar: financial 
Support, faculty allocations and instructional development. According to 
J:he responses'^ tq,.Xhe questions pn program characteristics, the theTory, 
the approach and the objectives of these .programs are generally similar. 
The differences lie in the specific i nstruct ionaK strategies being used . 
and their implementation. These programs responding have clearly spent 
a great deal of time and money on the development of modules and other 
program materiels. There Is, in addition, an increasing degree of 

'.exchange and cooperation between the schools,' faculties and professional 
associations, as institutions continue to develop thei r programs and want 
to shar^ information and keep up with the literature and the research,- 

A major concern of almost ^all the institutions reporting is the 
evaluation of their students, modules and programs,. Rosner has written 
that **No -factor is more crucial to the success of competfency-based 



education than the method of assessing the mastery of concepts and 
skills."^ ^ The comments added by many respondents noted this., stressing 
the difficulties involved in developing or obta i ni ng •gdod evaluative 

measures. * ~ . f ' 

Nonetheless, the enthusjasm 'for this approach to^teach(r education 
1s widespread. ."Some "peopl e bel ieve that. CBTr is just another development 
which will fade away into the obi ivion of--ed,^cati.onal faddism," Karl 
Massanari has written in the F^H Journal of Teacher Education..^ "On the 
other hand some of us believe that CBTE-given intelligent leadership and 
adequate development and research support can generate the kinds of reform- 
so long sought and now so ifrgently needed."' The- movfement is well under 
way according to the data, from these institutions; an awareness of faddism 

is generally evident, but the excitement and pre 1 imi nary. sense of accom- 

plishment is also very strong. 



2, Rosner, B.'.. The Power/of Competency-Based Ed ucation; a report /Al lyn 
and Bacon, Boston, Mass., 1972, p. 30. 



3. 0£. c 1 1 . 



it., p.2i»7. / 
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APPENDIX A 



PERFORMANGE-BASED TEACHER ^EDUCATION (PBTE) 
QUESTIONNAIRE / 



- INSTITUTION 
' PUBLIC 



RIVAT^_ 



/' 

1^ 



SIZE (total/student population) 



NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN EDUCATION 



NAME AND TJ-TLE OF PERSON /OMPLET I NG QUESIIONNAIRE; 



GENERAl DATA 
1. 



Please indicate' below whether you have a PBTE ' program, a 
"traditional'' program, or another 'form of experimental program 
in following areas- Where -appl Icable, please indicate how 

jhany PBTE programs are currehUy of fered. 

■■^ . ' ' " , fii 



Programs 



PBTE 





"Tradi- 


Number 


tional" 



Other 



Nursery-Kinde^rgarten 
Early Chi Idhood (grades ^1-3) 
Elementary (grades V8) 
Secondary / 
Special Education / 
Guidance Counseling 
Graduate Level 



Other 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ 1 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 

t ] 



J ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ]" 
[ I 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[] 
[ ] 



.Co»yrl»ht ©l»7J by Mue.tloo.l TMt«.i« Urvlce. Ail rllhM r..«nr«4. 

I ' ' ' • 
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How many students are presently in PBTE' programs ih your 
Institution? ; - --^^ 

How many students have completed PBTE programs? ■ \ 

[ ] None. ' ' " - 

How, .long have your PBTE programs been in operation? _ 

flow many faculty ancl staff are involved full-time in performance- 
; based programs? (Pleas^e use full-time Muivalents, e.g., ^ people 

# quarter time = ,1.) • ^ ^ ' 

' ■ . ■ ' ■ :t ' 

Please indicate what kind af retraining program; or accessibility 
to retraining, you have for faculty Involved in your programs? , 

'[ ] Seminars . ' [1 'Conferences ^ 

[ ] Informal meetings .[ ] * None , 

[ ] Other (please describe) ' - 



Please describe the training programs you ha^ve for classroom 
teachers involved in PBTE programs? [ '] None. 



Are you engaged in, or operating,- a teaching center (i .e. , a co( 
ating site for teacher education where performance criteria are 
formulated, .supervised and evaluated, 'and/or where research and 
development are undertaken), or a consortium arrangement? 

[ ] Engaged in ' [ ] Planning [ ] N.O 

Please specify with whom or with which groups you are inyclved. 



..■ . ■ r . } . ■/ -r • • ■ ■■ ' ^ - 

9. Has your t raining" proc(ram ieen evaluated and 'approved -by the State 
. Board of .Education? / l>i 

' • 1 ' ' / - 

[ ] Yes : ^ [ ] *No! -' I irOn a pilot basis 

10. Please indicate belovi what ki n^s:;^of ,prob 1 ems were encourttered in. 
^changing fr6m'6ne type of program to another. 

*[ ] Space prob.Ums [ ]• Financial support - 

['] Equipment /• [ ] Cooperation of institution \ 

[ ] Faculty Allocations , / [ ] Other (please describe) 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

11. At what stage in his/her academ^ic career does a student apply 
entry into a PBTE program? ^ \ . . 

[ ] Freshmen ' ' [ ] Sophmore [ ] Junior [ ] Senior 

[ Graduate [ ] Varies . y 

12. How does^a student ^ain entry Into the program? ^ 

[ ] Self-serlection ' [ ] Minimum GPA 

[ ] Recommendations [ ] Counseling^ 

[ ] Interview. [ ] Examinations (specify) 

i[ ] Qther (specify) . ^ . . ^ ^ - ' ' 



13. Do ypu have abatement of goals, or a/raJ:icnale, "for your overall 
\ PBTE program? X'f available, please enclose a eopy.) \ 



[ ] Yes [ ] No ' . [ ] In process 
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Are the expressed.object i ves of , your program classified in any of 
the fol lowing vvays?" 

t« . . ■ ■ , 

[ ], Cognitive (parti ci pant i s requi red ..to ;<^emonstrate knowledge 

and intel lectual abilities). 
[ ] Performance^based (participant* is required to do something . 

rather than simply kaow something). ' 
\ ] Consequence-based (participant is required to bring about 

specified performance and/or change in-other§). 
[ ] Other (please describe) ■ • ' - -. 



On the following check-list, please i ndi cate v/h i ch cha racter i s t i cs 
are basic to your PBTE program. ' 

Competencies (knowledge, ski^lls, behaviors) demonstrated by the ^. 
student are:.. ' ^ ^ 

[ ] derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles . ^ 
^[ ] stated so as to permit assessmerit of a student^'s behavior 
in relation to specific cpmpetencies . 
[ ] made public, in advance. ^ 

Cri teria^ employed in assessing competencies are: , . 

[ \ based upon, and in harmpny with, s.pecified competencies. 
] explicit in stating expected 1 eve 1 s of- mas tery and under 
specified conditions. 
[ ] made public in advance. 

Assessment of the student'^ competency: ' ^ 

[ louses his/her performance as the primary source of evidence. 
[ ] takes into account 'student ' s knowledge relevant to teaching 

and learning behavior. 
[ ] strives for object i vi ty . ' 

"Other elements: 

[ ] Th'e student's rate of progress through the prpgram^is 
demonstrated competency rather than by ti,me or course 
complet ion'. 

[ ] The instructional , program is intended to facilitate the 
development and evaluation of the student's achievement 
of competencies speci f i ed.' 
[ ] The emphasis is on exit, not on entrance, requirements. 
'[ ] The-program is field-centered. 

[ ] Instruction moves from mastery of specified techniques to 
role integration. ^ ^ " . 



Which of the 'folldWingi areas of your p-PO^ram are performance-biased? 



General studies ' 

\Subject Setter 
^jaecial ization 

All courses in the 
Professional. 
Education sequence, 



Ml ■ 


Some 


None 


[ 1 


[ i ; 


[ 1 


[J 


[ 1 


[ 1 








[ 1 


..[• 1 — 


[ 1 



None !^ (i f d'etermi ned) 



What ap^pVoach do you use in content development? (Please check 
wherever" appl i cable.) • ( 



[' 1 Reformulation of, current courses. 'i 

[ ] Task analysis (observations of teachers teaching to develop 

competencies).^ . 
[ 1 Studying the lieeds of children^. 

[ i. Theoretical approach. ) ^ . . , ^ 

[ 1 Cluster approach (i dent i fi cat idn of curriculum areas, and 

deduction of behavioral objectives). * ^ 
[ ] Use of competency lists formulated elsewhere.^/ , 
[ ] Other methods ' (please describe). 



ir-you have developed your own curriculum as described' in 17,^ ;^ 
please indicate who has been involved in this process^ 



^ ' , ^ 

a. At what point in your, program is the student introduced to the 
classroom setting?. ■ '. j '■ 



b. What is the length of time allotted for studen.t teaching? 



Wlliat other field experiences are available to your students? 
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To what extent are each of the following used in your PBTE programs? 





• 

A gneat 
deal 


Moder- 
ately 


Rarely 


n 

V%\J L Ci L 

a 1 1 


Miicroteaching ' v 


r 1 

[J 


L i 


r 1 


r 1 

L J 


.Classroom observations 




"\ [ ] 


[ ] 


[ i ' 


Simulation y 


[, ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 




Observation schedules 


' [ J ; 


r 1 
Li 


' r 1 

L J 


L J 


1 nstructional modules 

* 




.[ 3 


,[ 3 ' 


[3 


Clusters (a ^roup of 


t ] ■ 


[ 1 


' [ 1 


.[ 3 


related modules) 










-.; ■■ " ' / , ■ 
Individualized , 


[ ] 


' t \ 


. ; [ ] 


[ ] 


i nst ruction / 
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If as indicated In 20, you use instructional modules^ (defined as 
"a 'set of le^rning\acti\>ities--with objectives, prerequisites, pre-_ 
assessment, inst/r^ional activities, post-assessment, and remediation^ 
please answer the questions below: < ' - 



b. 
c. 

d. 



What is the tot^l number of modules used in your program(s)? 



Of these, how manv^ were developed locally? 

(Inhere did you obtain the others? 

How^ many were fi'Jld-tes ted before implementation? 

" 4 '--'i 



How 
prog 



many- modulWf axe. currently being developed for your 
ram(s)?- I 



41 
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22. If you use modules extensively, please indicate your level' of satis- 
faction with the modules currently in use: I 

[ ] Very good [ 3 Satisfactory [ ] Adequate [ ] Mixed - 

[ ] . I nadequate ' \ ^ 



23. Have you developed or modified training materials, other than ' 
instructional modules, for your program? I 



[ ] Yes [ ] No. (describe) 



2k. ' Vhat other internal or external support services have you used (e.g. , 
existing catalogue of competencies, outside consultants, State 
Depart;|nents of Education, etc.)? 



> 25. Which of the following requirements do you use for graduation from 
your program? 

[1 Minimum number of hours [ ] Minimum GPA 

'[ ] Competencies' completed [] "i crote^h i ng eval uat ions ^ 

tl Supervisory evaluations [] Observation schedule analyses 

[] Criterion-referenced tests [] Other (please specify) 



EVALUATION « 

26. Do your students have to meet a specified achievement level in each 
module? [ ] Yes [ ] No-. 



27. Do you have retraining (or recycling) procedures for those who do 
not reach competency levels?' [ 1 Yes [ ] No. 

28. Is there amaximum number of trials allqwed for competencies? 
[ ] Yes 4 ] No. ' : \, . / 

29. 'Is there a maximum amount pf time allowed? [ ] Yes [ ] ' No. 
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30. 



32. 



What evidence on evaluation of behavior is gathered to assess 
achievement levels of the modules, or other forms of training? 

■ ■ i / , ■ ., . ■■ 

[ ] Observation — [ ] 
[ ]: 5(B If- report [ ] 
[ ] Other (Please specify) _^ 



Written tests 
Oral tests 



31. .What kind of grading systemCs) do you use? 



[ ] Letter-grade 
[ ] Varies 
[ ] Pass-fail 



L ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



Negotiable 

I ncompl ete-coxnpl ete 

Other (specify) * . . 



Hbw do you arrive at a synthesis of 'the i nd J vi dual .student 's skills 
after he/she has gone through your program? 



33. 



*. . . 

How do you evaluate your PBIEi program? 



a, - Curriculum review by:. 

[ ] Faculty committees 
[ ] Student committees 



[ ] Off-campus personnel 
[ ] Other (specify) v 



b. Faculty performance measures: 

[ ] Classroom yjsitatjon [ ] 

[ ] Achievement tjest [ ] 

resul ts [ ] 



Student rati ngs 
Sel f-eyal uation 
Other (specify) 



Graduate feedback: 

[ ] * I nformal report 
[ ] Questionnaires 



I ] On-si tie vis i ts 
[ ] Other ^specify)' 



7 
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Do you have formal' research or d^elopment programs! In conjunction 
with your PBtE program? [ J Aes I J No. 



What would L most helpful tc^ you in developing yojr PBTE program? 
itnLsldo/not say .'-money ./in^^ state , what th^4 money would 

support. y 



Please give nd'me of person to contact for information on PBTE (if 
other than ij^me on cover sheet). j 



Please add any comments desired. 



THANK YOU 



•?9- 



APPENDIX B 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEQES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
One.DupontCirclc,Washi\igton,D.C.zoo36(zoz)z93'24so 

' May k, 1973 



Dear Co'l league: ^ 

Your institution participated in a preliminary survey about perforpance- 
based teacher education conducted' last fall by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. "That survey revealed 131 teacher education 
institutions with one 6r more programs which "let the criteria for PBTE as 
defined by El am in PBTE: What Is the State of the A rt? (AACTE. 197U ■ 
In the response from your i nst i tot i on—wh i ch is ode of the 131— you^were 
designated as the individual best 'able to discuss the progress of PBTE 
in your inS|titution. 

The Association's Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education would 
now like to gA'her more extensive information on these 1.31 programs in 
order to build up our depository of information about RBTE, and to provide 
current i nforn)ae\ion for the Committee and the totaV educational community. 

. . 1 \ " ■ ^ \- 

Several other natYonal organizations with vihich AACTE has worked closely 
are very i nterestedHr^-determi ni ng the current state of the art. One such 
ordanization is the Educational Testing Service, which includes a group. of 
researchers and program directors responsible for teacher behavior research 
and programs. The research .in teaching now going on at ETS concentrates on 
developing evaluation processes for performance-based, programs Both AACTh^ 
and ETS are involved with the proposed national Commission on Performance- 
Based Education. A year-long feasibi lity study, recently completed, 
reconinended es tab 1 i sh ing such a commission to act as an information clearing- 
house and research stimulus for PBTE. 

We felt that /survey which combined the interests described above would 
S9ve time for\ll parties, but especially for the respondents. An Analysis 
of the survey results will be sent to all respondents; the present schedu le 
calls for a prelimi'nary report to be mailed by approximately June .15. 



We thank you for your cooperation. 




1 



^imes R. Deneen, Director 
Teacher Programs and Services 
Educational Testing Service 



Karl Massanari, Director 
Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Project ^nd . 
Associate Director, AACTE 



■ AMEK1CAJ<I A^S^IATIO?^ OF COLLEQBS FOR TEACHEK EDVCATIO?] 
OneDupontCircle,Washington,D.C.^oo36(2.oi)293'24So 

' ' \. • -.May '31 , 1973 



Dear Col 1 eague:. \ 

Your institution participated in a preliminary survey about performance- 
based teacher education conducted last fall by the American Association of 
Co fegef for Teacher Education. That survey revealed 131 teacher education 
institutions with one or more programs v^hich f J^^^f^:'^^;!^, "^^^L ■ 
defined by Elam in PBTE: What. 1^ th^ State of the ^ . ^^^.T^. ' ^^^^^ ^ , . 
,(n the response fro^T^^ur i nst i tut ion--wh . ch is one of the 131--y°" ifl--^ 
designated as the individual best able to discuss the progress of PBTE 
in your institution. 



Association's Committee on "Performance-Based Teacher Education 



I h 



The Association's Lommittee on rer i ui manw^ w^^-- .^^ - . - ^' « 

conjunction wi th .Educational Tes ti ng Servi ce would now 1;^^^ to gather .ore 
extensive information on these 131 programs in order to build up our 
depository of irformation about PBTE, and to proyide current information 
for t]^ Committee -and the total educational community. 

We have not. yet recei ved your response to our .earl ier ma i l ing of May J, : 
and are therefore sending ou^thjs second .request . If ^ave^crossjd in 
the maUs, please f org i ve. bs ; we are concerned with providing the most 
complete report incf possible. 

The cut-off date for this survey is June 10. 
results will be sent to al 1 respondents . 

We thank you for your cooperation. 



An analysis of the survey 




R. Deneen, Director 
Programsk and Services 
Educational Testing Service 



Karl Massanarl, Director 
PerformancerBased Teacher 
. Education Project and 
Associate Director, AACTE 
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Sample. comments from Questions 35 and 37: ^> - 
35. What would be most helpful to your program...? 

••Research personnel to develop the techniques to evaluate our 
product effectively.'* . _ 

"The things that money would purchase! i .e. , I n-Service_time 
for prof.essional personnel. Think Time. Travel to vis 1 1 
other programs. Increased secretarial help to develop modules. 
The cost of producing a module (not revision, etc.) is over 
$1 ,000." - - 

"Facul t/^krsonnel ; transportation for student to te.aching 
centers; more incentives for the teact.ers in the schools to 
cooperate, such as leaves, released time, attendance at 
conferences." 

, ' ■ ■ 

"Improved integration of program with other ptrts of Teachers 
Colleges and Arts ahd Sciences" programs; improved monitoring 
and research services, funded planning time for improvement 
of materials and revision of same; released time for start 
and teachers for dual planhing.". 

"An analyti'cal study o'f "consequences" to reduce the prolif- 
" erating competencies. If we don't synthesize, we are going 
to- pollute the effort." 

"Time for developing and researching CBTE materials; conferingj 
video-tape' materials 5 i nserv i (?e--educati on for al l personnel. 

"Study of -differences attributable to' PBTE programs compared 
w'ith ma'tched paired control group...." 



1 



37. Open comments: . ' ' v 

♦J "CBTE will not/ survive unless dissemination is better (people 
( not.libarding) and there is financial support. ; Accessibility^ 

is just too difficult."- 

" we feel that we can have a significant effect on the 
quality 6f educat ion— f ar more than with a, traditional course- 
oriented approach to graduate teacher education.' 

/**lt's the only way to fly!" v * • v 



EMC- . 



